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** Born to no master; of no sect are we.” 








SOME ACCOUNT OF MADRID. 





Madrid was long an obscure town, 
appertaining to the archbishops of To- 
ledo; but while so many flourishing and 
illustrious cities, enjoying every advan- 
tage of situation, have sunk into desert- 
ed villages, this town, built in a sterile 
and ungrateful soil, has become one of 
the finest cities in Europe. 

On approaching Madrid, nothing an- 
nounces to the traveller that he is near 
the capital of the Spanish monarchy.— 
The inns within two leagues of that 
city are equally dirty and destitute of 
all conveniences with those in every 
other part of the kingdom. The soil 
appears barren, and without either trees 
or verdure. But on arriving at the banks 
of the Manzanares, a superb and ex- 
tremely necessary bridge, though it has 
been ridiculed by the question, ‘* Where 
is the river!”’ notifies the vicinity of the 
royal residence. This bridge is about 
a thousand paces in length,* and at the 
beginning, about twenty-two in breadth, 
though it narrows towards the centre, 
where it is not more than twelve. It 1s 
built of cut stones, and has a parapet 
breast high. The gate of the city which 
leads to it is called the gate of Segovia, 
from which the bridge has taken its 
name. It was built under Philip II. 
after the designs of the famous John 
de Herrera. The bridge of Toledo, 
which is much more modern, cannot 
compare with it in beauty, as it is orna- 
mented in an extravagant taste with 
arches, as are the greater part of the 
bridges of Spain. 





* Some travellers assert that it is six hundred 
and ninety-five feet long, and thirty-two broad; it 
has nine arches. The bridge of Toledo, which, 


according to those travellers, is the finest, has also 
nine arches, and is three hundred aad eighty feet 
long, and thirty-six broad. 








Almost all the streets of Madrid aré 
straight, wide, clean, and well paved.— 
The largest and most frequented are 
the street of Alcala, that of Atocha, 
that of Toledo, and the Calle Grande, 
or the great street. Madrid has also 
some squares, which, in general, are 
not very regular. The principal are 
those of San Joachim, Sol, Lasganitas, 
San. Domingo, La Cevada, and the 
Plaza Mayor. The latter especially 
deserves notice for its spaciousness and 
regularity, and the elegant and lofty 
houses it.contains. It is fifteen hundred 
and sixty feet in circuit. The houses, 
of which there are a hundred and thirty- 
six, are of five stories, ornamented with | 
balconies, the first of which, supported 
by pillars, form a piazza round the 
square, where the inhabitants may walk 
under cover. In the middle of the 
square a market is kept. ~ 

The streets and squares are orna- 
mented with fountains in a verv ill taste. 
Those most to be distinguished in this 
particular, are the fountain of the small 
irregular squares called Plaza di An- 
tonio Martin, and that of the square 
named Puerta del Sol. The water of 
all these fountains is excellent; and the 
air of Madrid, though the weather is 
variable and uncertain, extremely pure. 
The houses are, in general, built of 
brick; there are several which are large 
and handsome. 

The city of Madrid once contained 
fifteen gates, eighteen parishes, thirty- 
five convents of monks, and thirty-one 
of nuns; thirty-nine colleges, hospitals, 
or houses of charity; seven thousand 
three hundred and ninety-eight dwelling 
houses, and about one hundred and 
forty thousand inhabitats. The Lom- 
bard traveller, father Caimo, tells us, 
that fifty thousand sheep, and twelve 
thousand oxen are annually corsumed 








there; to which his editor has added a 


a 


ludicrous estimate of the onions and leeks 
devoured there, which he says, amount to 
97ZOONDNDDDONOODOD0000000CO000000004.5. 
But this writer would not at present 
have any reason to complain of the dis- 
agreeable smells of the streets, nor 
would he find all the perfumes of Ara- 
bia necessary to defend him from them. 
The environs of Madrid present the 
traveller with nothing agreeable, except 
the banks of the Manzanares, where 
he finds shade, coolness, and verdure; 
for what is called Las Delicias (the de- 
lights,) on the side of the gate of Mo- 
cha, is little deserving of the name, as 
the most offensive smell continually ex- 
hales from a stagnant canal, called the 
canal of Manzanares. 








ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 





PEDLAR....NO. XI. 


What ever is, is right. 


To bend the human mind, humbly 
and cheerfully to bear the afflicting dis- 
pensations of Providence, and teach it 
resignations under whatever afflictions, 
is a duty at once the most severe, and 
necessary in the Christians Manuel. 

The rich man rioting in luxury, who 
secs thousands of his menials toiling for 
his appetites, feels little thankfulness for 
the bounties of his store: and should he 
for once contrast his situation with the 
common lot of mankind, and see virtue 
humbled in poverty, and his vice pam- 
pered by opulence—perfectly satished 
with fortunes present distributions he 
would say— 

* What ever is—is right.” 


As prosperity makes friends, so also 
it makes men; but adver.ity, tries both. 
If adverse evils deprive man of his 
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wealth, and leaves him dependant on the 
‘“‘sweat of his brow,” or the cold charity 
of relations for daily suppert—what 5 
his mental resourse? philosophy, which 
teaches only a desperate resistance to 
misfortune, is a poor refuge indeed. 
Cold apathy may save him the bitter- 
ness of refféction or the sting of antici- 
pation, but it cannot provide for real 
wants. ‘Lhere must be some incentive, 
some salvo, to renervate the frame, and 
heal the wound of his debilitated mind, 
more powerful than philosophy; or some 
opiate to still the reflections of disap- 
pointment, more lethargic than the 
dumb stupidity of apathy. The hu- 
man mind possesses no resources against 
evils which it did not create; it has no 
way to repel the approach of that enemy 
whose strength it had not calculated: 
auxiliaries, must be called—and religion 
is the only power from which relief can 
be hoped or expected; it is that alone 
which can temper our minds to the allot- 
ments of Providence, or that can enable 
us in affliction to say 


** What ever is—is right.” 


So prone is man to build his hopes of 
happiness on things beyond his reach, 
that disappointment becomes almost ha- 
bitual; yet unlike the other incidents of 
life, the more we see of disappointment, 
the less are we able to support its oper- 
ations. 

Religion furnishes the only shield 
against its attacks, or remedy for its 
wounds; it would seem as if man would 
never be without this elixa vite to his 
mind, but obstinacy is a grand ingredi- 
entin the natural man. 

The truth of that passage, which I 
have chosen for comment, is a most bi- 
ting satire on the advocates for Castle 
building anticipation—for if the dispen- 
sations of providence are always“ right,” 
surely a christian would not wish to al- 
ter them. . The electric fire which brings 
momentary destruction whereever it 
reaches, saves the lives of millions by 
its purifying qualities. The devastating 
tornado whose eccentric course sweeps 
from its path the noblest work of anti- 
quity, and levels the proudest monu- 
ments of art;—sweeps also from the air 
those electric fluids which by concoc- 
tion, would burst in remedeless destruc- 
tion over our astonished heads; these 
are but solitary instances, which natural 
researches clearly demonstrate: but the 
Christian, sees in every vicissitude of 
life the immediate finger of God, and 
knows that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his notice. 
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Humbly then to submit to our allot- 
ments is not only our duty, but is also a 
source of happiness and quietude; for 
disaffection, so far from relieving us, 
would only add another sting to the 
breast already wounded, If our minds 
be unimproved and almost vacant, we 
shall feel less of the disappointments of 
life. If enlightened by education and 
observation, that same improvement 
which makes us feel disappointment, 
will, at the same time, enable us to bear, 
with becoming fortitude, the evils to 
which we are destined. In what ever 
difficulties we are placed, whatever dis- 
appointments or misfortunes we are call- 
ed to endure, let us be careful to exer- 
cise that patient resignation, that hum- 
ble acquiesence which will ensure to us 
this approving gratulation:— 

“Tn all this he sinned not, neither charged he, 
God foolishly.” 





We insert the following as one among 
several letters which we have promised 
to lay before our readers occasionally. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


You inquire “ whether the unimprov- 
ing appearance of the city when viewed 
at a distance, may not be considered as 
an emblem of the inhabitants, unostenta- 
tious, and unpromising to those who 
keep aloof from their acquaintance, but 
increasing in value as they approach their 
confidence; and prized, not for the ex- 
hibition of extreme allurements, but for 
the solid value of interior worth.” 

Those who are acquainted with man- 
kind, are not likely to be deceived by ex- 
terior decoration alone; nor is it impos- 


sible that simplicity of garb and humility 


of deportment should hide a designing 
heart, and prove a mask for the most 
unprincipled villiany. Humility isindeed 
a virtue, but its pride is insupportable, 
These are observations that apply any 
where, and to any set of people—and may 
perhaps be applied in this city with as lit- 
tle justice as any place on the continent, 
they are sentiments which you have heard 
me frequently utter in substance, and 
that you may not mistake me, I proceed 
to answer your inquiry in the affirma- 
tive—in no city or place in America may 
you expect more from small promises, 
and in no place perhaps, are the laws of 
hospitality more exactly exercised, and 
charity more generally diffused. I have 
been taught to reverence the opinion of 
many, and in some instances to respect 
their prejudices, they set so easily, and 
are so becoming—but you know you 


& 





wished to learn some of the peculiarities 
of the inhabitants. 

Neatness you know is a cardinal vir- 
tue, it is a leading principle in this city; 
but you are aware that some one has re: 
marked that ; 


‘* Extremesin nature equal ends produce.” 


The extremity of neatness is indeed a 
fruitful source of vexation here—the side 
walks which I have previously remark- 
ed, are unusually wide, undergo a semi- 
weekly mundation, washing and drench- 
ing. ‘The person, employed in this ex- 
terior ablution, exercises as much skill 
and taste with mop and broom as if em- 
ployed upon a parlour floor. All this you 
perhaps will suppose, who never saw a 
laundress exercising her ability upon 
stones and bricks, must be vastly accom- 
modating to the foot passenger. 

A lady’s dress is not likely to profit 
in appearance, particularly if white, by 
dragging over wet bricks however clean. 
Nor is the appearance of any person’s 
clothes to be mended by the muddy wa- 
ter which may be discharged upon them 
by treading on-a loose brick, with which 
the side walk abounds. This indeed 
may be considered as a 


“ Trifling sum of misery new added to the foot of 
the account.” 


‘But there is danger of an attack from 
another quarter. The windows which 
with you are occasionally cleaned, 
with the application of a little whiting, 
undergo in this place a weekly rincing, 
which is thus performed:—The opera- 
ter stations herself at the inside of the 
window, and discharges the water from a 
basin to the outside of the upper pares 
of glass. ‘This water falls on the side 
walk if not intercepted by the bonnet or 
hat of some foot passenger, so that you 
will perceive that in walking a few 
squares, as distance is reckoned here, a 
person may stand a chance of being com- 
pletely lubricated. A newly invented 
family engine has given the aquatic in- 
habitants of this city an opportunity of 
extending the benefit of their washing to 
the whole broadside of the house. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE, 


THE PARTERRE. 


CHAP. Il. 

Considerable time had now elapsed, 
since Mr. Alberti and his daughters vi- 
sited the Parterre: indispensible busi- 
ness during that space of time had re- 
quired his attendance at the city. But 
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with a joyful and serene mind he now 
returned into the bosom of his family; a 
family ts whom he was tenderly united, 
by the most ardent of affections. Au- 
tumns mellowing tints, now began to 
show their diversity of charms, upon 
the fields of Ceres, and upon the leaves 
of the forest, which richly gave an in- 
tellectual repast to a mind that was ca- 
pable of appreciating, as well as of ob- 
serving the beauties of creation. It is 
thus the foliage of the vegitable tribe, 
as a virtuous mind enlightening by the 
torch of scientific truth, gradually dis- 
play their beauties as resistless time 
onward rolls his course over the temple 
of nature. 

On the next evening after Mr. Al- 
berti’s'arrival; and before Sol had dipped 
his flaming chariot beneath the western 
horizon, being accompanied by the wife 
of his bosom, and his two daughters, he 
proceeded towards the Parterre. ‘The 
day had been uncommonly warm and 
sultry. A gentle and invigorating breeze 
now arose, which dissipated the oppres- 
sive heat, and seemed to give new life 
and vigour to vegitation. ‘The poplar 
and the aspen leaves most musically 
sung their rustling lay, as they pendent- 
ly exhibited their agile movements from 
their sustaining twigs. The blue ethe- 
rial regions of the western boundary of 
of the concave arch of Heaven, through 
which the sun seemed to decend, was 
tinged with a luminous red. The fea- 
thered tribe appeared to be all motion; 
those of the day were hopping from 
bough to bough, others being upon the 
wing to seek their respective places of 
rest; whilst the birds of night were joy- 
fully furbishing their plumes, preparing 
to take up the space allotted for their 
existance as birds of activity. 

Their hearts vibrated with pleasure as 
they again entered the Parterre, to ob- 
serve that the delicious fragrance, and 
most beautiful tints had not -as yet 
vanished from this luxuriant spot. A 
spot, in which benign nature most rich- 
ly bestowed the principal the most pro- 
per for the quickening, the exfoliation, 


-and fructification of the florific tribe. 


Many of the flowers which were former- 
ly in full luxuriance, now, had dropt 
their beautiful heads and faded. Others 
in scattering their petals, had strewed 
the earth profusely around their respec- 
tive stems, with diversity of colours, 
which made some of them appear as if 
rising from a spot richly paved with 
shells of the mother of pearl; others, as 
if their withering stems were incircled 
with showers of gold; and throughout 
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the Parterre the earth appeared as if 
strewed with all the various and most 
beautiful coloured gems. But in the 
place of these that had withered upon 
their respective pericarpiums, or had 
scattered their corenal beauties around 
their pliant stems, others had sprung into 
existence which appeared still more 
lovely and scientific. 

Mariahad not forgotten the sting of the 
bee, and its occasioned lecture. The 
admonitions received from her father had 
not been lavished upon the ethereal re- 
gions, they had been sown upon a senti- 
mental soil, which had already in her 
mind taken deep root, and were suspend- 
ing from their branches their virtuous 
blossoms. She and her sister walked hand 
in hand along the walks, frequently stop- 
ping to express their pleasure, which 
particular clusters of flowers, or other 
objects had occasioned. After wander- 
ing through the Parterre for some time, 
they all bent their course towards the 
grove of trees, and seated themselves 
under its verdant canopy. 

At a distance from them, was ‘faintly 
heard the cries of the hawk of night, 
who had left his retreat, to circle aloft 
in the air, and over their heads—attach- 
ed to the body of one of the trees, which 
assisted to form their overspreading ar- 
bour, the tree-frog began his musical lay; 
these with the chirruping of crickets, and 
the ever wakeful lay of the Naiads, who 
soothingly and most sweetly uttered their 
gurgling plaints from a fountain which 
swept across the lower boundary of these 
beautiful dominions of Flora, helped to 
beguile the tedium of silence. 

The moon now rose in all its majesty; 
and through the boundless mists of 
space, an innumerable multitude of bril- 
liant stars, bespangled the celestia] azur- 
ed arch, with clusters of gold. The 
circling galaxy of Heaven appeared to 
shine with renewed lustre; its millions 
of stars appeared so minute, that they 
seemed like so many specks of flaming 
silver thickly scattered together, and ap- 
proaching so clearly towards approxi- 
mation, that their intermediate spaces 
were filled with a glare of milky white- 
ness. Mr. Alberti silently viewed this 
luminous scene. He was secretly touch- 
ed with this boundless scene of love, as 
created by an omnipotent being; and 
felt an impression upon his mind of the 
most delightful nature. A gentle breeze 
fanned the grove andswept from the 
various scented flowers, a» fragrance 
which exceeded in richness, that produ- 
ced from the orange, the lemon, and the 





spicy produce of the oriental climes. 
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Allat once was heard stealing through 
the balmy air sounds of the sweetest 


harmony. The music seemed to be, the 
soft breathings from a few clarionets and 
flutes playing in concert; it first’ arose 
from a melancholy softness, and rising 
gradually, it for awhile soothingly 
flowed in rapturous strains—-then in- 
creasing in boldness and majesty, until 
the very Heavens, by the_echoes pro- 
duced, seemed to join in rs with 
its harmonious numbers; it then as quick- 
ly decended and sweetly warbling, it 
melted at the end of a long stanza into 
a pause. Mr. Alberti, his wife, and 
daughters, were impressed with some- 
thing of a divine nature, which elevated 
their sensations, and almost seemed to 
transport them into the bosom of Deity. 
They looked at one another without 
hardly daring to breathe, fearing to loose 
the sweet melody as it floated by them 
on the evening blast. It seemed to ri- 
val the sound of Mentor’s lyre, when he 
exceeded that of Architoas, who drew 
together the Tritons, the Neriads, and 
the monsters of the sea, around the ship 
in which he was embarked—or the harp 
of Orpheus when he descended into the 
infernal regions, and moved the inexora- 
ble Pluto to let him convey from thence 
his beloved Euridice. 

All was now silent—they listened 
awhile to hear a renewal of these pleas- 
ing strains; but the musicians had retired. 


. All nature now appeared to them to be 


at rest, even the crickets were no longer 
heard; they had stopt their chirruping 
lay, to hear that of a more pleasing na- 
ture, produced by the ingenuity of man. 
They had so agreeably enjoyed their 
time, and been so luxuriently entertain- 
ed whilst in the garden, that they heed. 
ed not the insalubrity of the night air, 
and the falling of the dew which had al- 
ready in part covered vegitation with its 
invigorating moisture. 

Mr. Alberti now proposed to retire 
from the Parterre. In retiring he for- 
bore to make any observations upon the 
pleasures of the evening; and with si- 
lence they slowly proceeded towards the 
cottage. When extatic feelings are-con- 
ceived, silence frequently causes them 
to make a more durable impression. It 
strengthens the power of memory, by 
the advantage this faculty receives of 
rooting itself more firmly in the mind. 
For this reason, therefore, Mr. Alberti 
refrained from making any observations 
for the present, but reserved them for 
their fire side amusement; to be deli- 
vered previous to retiring to their couch 
of repose. For he knew that when any 
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subject of an agreeable nature is retros- 
pected on the downy pillow, previous to 
the balm of sleep stealing over the sen- 
ses, it tends to harmonize the mind to 
virtue by its agreeable and more lasting 
sensations, than when reviewed during 
the bustle of day. 


Y Lo be Continued.) 








THE MAGIC OF LOVE; 
OR, AWTFE METAMORPHOSED. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

And indeed, from that time Lady 
Marchmont was a new creature, she 
mixed with the world, she entered with 
moderation into the pleasures of high 
life; she sang, danced, played, and tri- 
fled so agreeably that the men pronoun- 
ced her an angel, and her sweetness of 
manner, the address with which she 
discouraged all particular professions 
of admiration from the male sex, made 
the ladies her warm friends; in short, 
in less than three months the lovely 
young Viscountess was the ton, and the 
Earl, who had been a delightful wit- 
ness of the change in his daughter-in- 
law, thought it high time to recall his 
son. 

The Viscount lost no time in hasten- 
ing to London, and for form sake, when 
he arrived at his house, he enquired for 
his lady; what was his surprise at hear- 
ing she was gone to a ball. “Toa 
ball,”’ repeated he, “ indeed!” 

While he was taking refreshment, he 
continued to think of the singular figure 
his grave and inanimate wife must make 
at a ball, and at last he determined to 
follow her. 

He entered the ball-room at the mo- 
ment that a lady and gentleman were 
concluding a minuet, the lady’s back 
was towards him, and he stopped for a 
moment to admire the elegance of her 
figure, and the exquisite grace of her 
movements: the comb which fastened 
up her beautiful hair, fell, and March- 
mont sprang forward to pick it up and 
present it to her; but he had nearly drop- 

ed it again, when raising his eyes to 
address the lady, he saw she was his 
wife. 

Never, surely, before did a man of 
fashion look so awkward; our poor Vis- 
count seemed absolutely planet struck, 
he stammered out something at last as 
he followed his lady, whose partner led 
her to aseat. ‘The moment was a try- 
ing one to poor Caroline, but she gained 
courage from his evident embarrass- 
ment, and after slightly speaking to him, 
began an animated conversation with 
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her partner and some other gentlemen 
who now crowded round her. March- 
mont was obliged to leave her to pay his 
compliments to the mistress of the 
house, and by the time he had done so, 
Lady Marchmont had joined the coun- 
try dance, which had just commenced. 
Marchmont declined dancing under pre- 
tence of fatigue, and throwing himseif 
into a seat continued to gaze on his 
wife, with a mingled sensation of admi- 
ration and astonishment. The pale, me- 
lancholy, imanimate Caroline, whose 
clothes were remarkable only for the 
simplicity of their form and the neygli- 
gence with which they were put on, and 
whose cold and trigid air repelled all 
inclination to converse with her, was 
metamorphosed into a blooming and 
animated beauty, whose lovely form re- 
ceived every embellishment that the 
most tasteful and magnificent attire 
could bestow; while the playful vivaci- 
ty which sparkled in her eyes, the inge- 
nuous sweetness of her smiles, seemed 
to challenge the love and admiration of 
every* being who approached her.— 
‘* Upon my soul,” thought the Viscount, 
while his eye followed her as with the 
grace of a'lerpsichore she glided down 
the dance, “I think I must be dream- 
ing, or else some benevolent fairy or 
Genil has completely metamorphosed 
my wife; but how, in the name of 
heaven, can this change have been ef- 
fected.” | 

Marchmont did not retire to bed till 
a late hour, and his head was full of the 
extraordinary scene he had witnessed. 
The next morning he descended to the 
breakfast parlour, where, by-the-by, he 
had never made his appearance since 


the rupture with his wife, but he knew 


she usually breakfasted below stairs, and 
he felt some curiosity, as he said to 
himself, to see how she would keep up 
her new character; he was disappointed, 
however; she breakfasted with Mrs. 
Bloomfield in her dressing-room. As 
he knew Mrs. Bloomfield slightly, this 
gave him a pretence to visit his lady’s 
apartment; he found Lady Marchmont 
in an elegant undress preparing to at- 
tend the dejeune of the fashionable Mrs. 
Dashington. Marchmont would not 
commit sach a solecism as to accompa- 
ny his lady, but he arrived at Mrs. 
Dashington soon after her; here a new 
surprise awaited him: Caroline who had 
always declinedplaying because she had 
declared. she knew little of music, was 
seated at the harp, and at the moment 
of herhusband’s entrance, was surround- 
ed by a group of entranced auditors; 
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she was accompanying herself in a beau- 
tiful Italian air, and her strains might 
well be said to “ take prisoner the wrapt 
soul and lap it in Elysium.” 

Dancing succeeded to music, but Ca- 
roline did not dance, she conversed, and 
Marchmont, who involuntarily attended 
to all she said, was compelled to ac- 
knowledge to himself, that few women 
possessed such talents for conversation, 
and while he saw her surrounded by a 
throng of fashionable men, whose ad- 
miration was repressed within proper 
bounds by the modest dignity of her 
manner, he could not help feeling, for 
the first time, proud of his wife; with 
these sentiments, we may suppose, he 
did not hasten to pay his devoirs to La- 
dy S ; and her ladyship having, du- 
ring his absence in Ireland, made other 
arrangements, and being willing to have 
the credit of dismissing him, wrote him 
an angry order to visit her no more, 
whichhe obeyed with infinite composure. 

But a reconciliation with his. wife, 
though he ardently desired it, appeared 
a matter of difficulty; he had not forgot 
the separation scene, nor his promise to 
Caroline never to desire a re-union, yet 
to effect a re-union was now his warm- 
est wish, if possible, and at length he 
took a whimsical method. 

He sent to request half an hour’s 
conversation with Lady Marchmont, 
and entering her apartment with a very 
grave air, “ I am come, Madam,” cried 
he, “‘ to endeavour to gain some redress 
for the injury which you have done me!” 
“injury, my Lord!” said the astonished 
Caroline; “I do not understand you.” 
‘“¢T will explain myself. I married you, 
Madam, in the idea that we should be 
like other fashionable people, politely 
indifferent to each other, and for some 
time you answered, and even exceeded 
my expectations; since you discovered 
no sort of desire to convert me into that 
unfashronable animal a tender husband; 
but, of late, you have attacked me with 
such attractions as even a husband can- 
not resist, and, despite of fashion, you 
reduce me to your feet. Now, Madam, 
can you answer this serious charge!” 

She answered it by extending her 
hand to him and bursting into tears. 

** Good heavens!”’ exclaimed the alarm- 
ed husband, “ what have I done? Ca- 
roline, my beloved! why this agitation?” 
‘“« T may answer you,” replied she smil- 
ing through her tears, ‘“¢im the words of 
Shakspeare:—‘ I am a fool to weep at 
what I am glad of.’ But; my dear 
Marchmont, I feel I have been to blame, 
and —,” 
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Marchmont interrupted her by throw- 
ing himself at her feet, taking all the 
blame upon himself, and vowing that 
she never again should have cause to 
complain of him. 

Our fair readers will think it high 
time to conclude our tale when the hero 
makes love to his own wife, and we per- 
fectly agree with them; we shall, there- 
fore, only say, that by attention to her 
hus band? S foibles, Caroline continues to 
preserve her empire over him undimi- 
nished, and that ‘though perfectly tonzsh 
in every other respect, Lord and Lady 
Marchmont continue to be unfashiona- 
bly attached to each other. 





KOTZEBUE’S ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
ILLNESS AND DEATH OF HIS WIFF. 


In the Autumn of 1790. 


About ten o’clock she seemed to be 
in the last agonies. Her throat rattled, 
her eyes were fixed, and the physician, 
as well as myself, thought there was 
every symptom of approaching death. 
My triend intreated me not to stay and 
see her die; and reminded me, that I 
owed to our children the preservation 
of my life and senses. I was so stupi- 
fied, that I knew not what I did. I took 
leave of my wife, who neither heard 
norsaw me. Quly for one moment, 
when I threw myself upon her, and 
pressed my burning lips to hers, did 
she seem in some degree sensible; and 
returned my kiss very faintly. This 


token of her love gave me the sudden 


relief of tears, they streamed down my 
cheeks: I Kissed her again and again, 
and rushed out of the room, in fatal 
conviction that these were the last kisses 
I ever should give this beloved wite. 

I was solicited to leave the house, 
but while any hopes of her life remain- 
ed that was impossible. I threw myself 
upon a bed in another apartment, w here 
I continued ina state of mind little short 
of distraction. My mother remained 
in the room with my Frederica. 

How shall I describe this long and 
miserable night! Every moment I ex- 

, pected to receive the last fatal tidings. 
As often as I heard the door of my 
poor wife’s chamber open, my heart was 
ready to beat through my breast, and 
all my limbs shook—I expected it to be 
the messenger of death. About mid- 
night, I heard the sound of coffee grind- 
ing in the kitchen, Oh God! this 
seemed an assurance all was over, that 

those who were watching with‘her had 








no other object of attention remaining 
than themselves. 

Yet one more transient 
hope. was in store for me. Sometimes 
the lamp in my room appeared nearly 
extinguished, and *then again quickly 
burned bright and clear. ‘ijshis seemed 
atype of human life, and I thought 
that my beloved wife might revive again 
as the flame of the lamp. 

Four o’clock had just struck, when | 
heard the door of the sick chamber 
open, and my mother’s footsteps ap- 
proaching mine. My senses were near- 
ly gone: I could hear my heart beat: | 
looked wildly at her as she entered— 
“ she is stil alive,” were the first words 
she spoke. Whata balsam were they 
to my wounded soul! I burst into a 
shower of heart relieving tears. I had 
no power of speech, I could not ask a 
single question, but my mother told me, 
with a countenance of consolation, that 
immediately after midnight, the dreads 
ful situation in which | had left my wite 
began to amend, she became easy, and 
had not coughed since; she now knew 
every body, and had asked several times 
for me. With one spring I was in her 
arms. O God, what a blessed change! 
She knew me, she smiled, she returned 
my kissess, and said sweetly » 1 can kiss 
thee joyfully now; awhile ago it was 
painful to me!—She was perfectly ra 
tional, and assured me she found herseif 
better. 

I waited with impatience the dawn- 
ing of day, when I hastened to the phy- 
sicilan, W ho was astonished beyond 
measure to hear me say my wife 7s still 
alive. He recounted over all the symp- 
toms of approaching death that had ap- 
peared the preceding evening; and since 
these had subsided, he vencured to hope 
with me, that the crisis was past, and 
she might 1 vet be restored. 

He ordered her some medicines, with 
which I will own I was not satisfied, 
since I could not help apprehending that 
there was great danger of the exertion 
of taking them bringing on again the 
cough and spitting of blood. But since 
they were recommended by both physi- 
cians, and I had great respect for their 


judgment, I yielded my own opinion, 


and had them prepared. But alas! what 
[ had teared actually ensued: she im- 
mediately began again to cough. 1 
hastened once more to tli® physicians, 
though with much less sanguine feelings 
than before, and told them what had 
happened, when they desired that all 
attempts at medicine might be relin- 
quished. 


interval of 





Alas! 
the dreadful idea, that had she been suf- 
fered to remain quiet that morning, and 
had not been disturbed jn this way, her 
youth and excelient constitution might 
at length have worn out her disease. 


never shall I he able to banish 


1 sent once more to Jena, to beg my 
friend Dr. Starke’s attendance. I charg- 
ed the servant to make the utmost pos- 
sible haste, and to return instantiy with 
the doctor. ‘Lhe honest fellow, who 
loved his mistress sincerely, and who, 
indeed, did not love her: was gone no 
more than three hours anda haif. He 
brought me a note from Dr. Starke, with 
a promise that he would be with me 
himself m the afternoon. 

It was now noon. Exhausted with 
fatigue and anguish, I had laid down on 
the sofa, and endeavoured to sleep; but 
when I heard the sound of the horse 
galloping along the street, | sprang up, 
and hastened with the note intothe sick 
chamber. ‘There I found the’ same 
symptoms of approaching death as the 
evening before, the same rattling in the 
throat, ‘the same fixed glare of the eyes, 
and the same despair in the countenances 
of all the attendants. The looks of the 
physician, too, plainly confessed that his 
art could de no more for her. 

Ah! he could not!—and God would 
not!—Why he thus tore asunder one of 
‘the happiest couples that ever were uni- 
ted!—Why he. separated souls that only 
wished to live for each other! Into 
those two things we are forbidden to 
enquire!—But oh! let not any one im- 
pute it to meas asin that I complain!— 
Lhe Lord gave her to me!—The Lord 
hath taken her away!—I am no dis- 
sembler—-I cannot add, Blessed be the 
name 6f the Lord! 

Nothing could snatch from the grasp 
of death the sweetest, gentlest victim 
he ever seized. For the first time since 
our union did she give me an uneasy 
sensation—she died! 





From an English Pablication. 


AFFECTING STORY, 

The following interesting and affect- 
ing little story has been communicated 
in a letter from Mahon, dated July 10, 
1812. The writer had heard it from 
the lips of the officers of the Swadllow: 
In the gallant and sanguinary action 
which that ship maintained against so 
superior a force, close in with Frejus, 
a short time since, there was a seaman 
named Phelan, who had his wife on 
board; she was stationed (as is usual 
when women are on board in time of 
































battle) to assist the surgeon in the care 
of the wounded. From the close man- 
ner in which the Swallow engaged the 
enemy, yard-arm and yard-arm, the 
w ounded, as may be expected, were 
brought below very fast: amongst the 
rest, a messmate of ‘her husband’s (con- 
sequently her own) who had received 
a musket.ball through the side. .Her 
exertions were used to condole the poor 


fellow, who was in great agonies and 
nearly breathing his last: w hen, by some 
chance, she heard her husband was 


wounded, on deck: her anxicty and al- 
ready overpowered feelings could not 
one moment be restrained; she rushed 
instantly on deck, and received the 
wounded tar in her arms; he faintly 
raised his head to kiss her—she burst 
into a food of tears, and told him to 
take courage, “all would yet be well,” 
but scarcely pronounced the last sylla- 
ble, when an ill-directed shot took her 
head off. ‘The poor tar, who was close- 
ly wrapt in her arms, opened his eyes 


once more—then shut them for ever. | 


What renders the circumstance the 
more affecting was, the poor creature 
had been only three weeks delivered of 
a fine boy, who was thus in a moment 
deprived ‘of a father and a mother. As 
soon as the action subsided, “and na- 
ture began again to take its course,” 
the feelings of the tars, who wanted no 
unnecessary incitement to stimulate 
them, were all interested for poor lom- 

y (for so he was called;) many said, 
and all feared, he must die; they all 
agreed he should have a hundred fa- 
thers, but what could be the substitute 
of a nurse anda mother? however, the 
mind of humanity soon discovered 
there was a Maltese goat on board, be- 
longing to the officers, which gave an 
abundance of milk; and as there was no 
better expedient, she was resorted to, 
for the purpose of suckling the child, 
who, singular to say, is thriving and 

etting one of the finest little fellows in 
the world; and so tractable is his nurse, 
that even now she lies down when poor 
little Tommy is brought to be suckled 
by her. Phelan and his wife were sew- 
ed up in one hammock, and, it is need- 
less to say, buried in one grave. 





ACCOUNT OF THE CONDOR. 


M. De Humbolt, in his travels through 
the solitudes of the Andes, in South 
America, informs us that the Condor, 
a fierce and powerful bird of prey, fixes 
its abode in these gloomy regions. Its 
size, however, has been greatly exagge- 


larger than the Jemmer Gever, or Al- 
pine Vulture of Europe; its extreme 
length being only three feet and a half, 
and its breadth across the wings nine 
feet. ‘The Condor “pursues the small 
deer of the Andes, and commits very 
considerable havoc among sheep and 
heifers. 
tongue, and leaves the w retched animal 
to languish and expire. Estimating 
from probable data, this bird skims 
whole hours at the height of four miles; 
and its power of wing must be prodi- 
gious, and its pliancy of organs most 
astonishing, since in an instant it can 
dart from the chill region of mid air 
to the sultry shores of the ocean. 

The Condor is sometimes caught 
alive, by means of a slip cord; and this 
chase, termed correr buitres, is next to 
a bull fight, the most favourite diver- 
sion of the Spanish colonists. ‘The 
dead carcase of a cow ora horse soon 
attracts from a distance crowds of these 
birds, which have a most acute scent.— 
They fall on with incredible: voracity; 
devour the eyes and the tongue of the 
animal, and gorge themselves with the 
entrails. In this drowsy plight they are 
approached by the Indians, who easily 
throw a noose over them. ‘Lhe Condor, 
thus entangled, looks shy and sullen; 
it is most tenacious of life, and is there- 
fore made to suffer a variety of protract- 
ed tortures. 








IRISH CABINS. 


During a walk which I lately took 
through part of the county of Wicklow, 
towards evening approached a very to- 
lerable looking dwelling, and with the 
instinctive’ curiosity of a pedestrain 
tourist, poked my nose into an apartment 
which, from its being boarded, was, I 
conjectured, originally intended for a 
parlour. Iheard an odd rustling at the 
further end of the room, and after a few 
minutes perceived a snout of a sow ma- 
ternally employed in arranging the litter 
for her interesting and numerous fami- 
ly; though an Irishman, I confess I felt 
a little hurt at this subversion of all or- 
der in lodgment, and exclaimed to the 
man of the house, who just then came 
out of the kitchen, “ My good friend, 
why in the name of decency do you put 
your pigin parlour?” —“ Why, then, 
in troth I'l] tell you that, Honey,” re- 
joined Mr, O’ Shea, « I put the pig in 
the parlour because ther e is every Con- 
vaniency in it for a pig.” As this was 





the &teral tr uth, I had nothing further 
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| rated. Accor ding to Humbolt, it is not 


It tears out the eyes and the’ 





to say on the subject, but followed my 
host into the kitchen, where his wife and 
family were just about to sit down to 
their supper. As I was advancing to 
take a seat in the chimney corner, my 
stomach came in very unpleasant con- 
tact with a hard substance, which, upon 


‘investigation, I found to be a nd of a 


5 
cow. * Why, what brings the cow here?” 


I demanded. — Why, our little Sally, 
plase your honour; she brings her in eve- 
ry ev ening now that the nights are grow- 
ing short and cau/d; for my woman says 
nothing makes a cow fall off sooner in 
her milking than her being out under the 
cauld, and I never gain-say Peggy in 
these things, for there’s no better milker 
in the country.”” As Ihad no reason to 
question Peggy’s talents in the milky 
way, I sat down quietly on the three- 
legged stool, and while she was busied 
in preparing some rashers of bacon and 
eggs for my supper, [began to ruminate 
on the strange fatality that converts eve- 


ry cabin into akind of Noah’s Ar&. I 


had just turned up my face to the roof, 
in the act of ejaculating my wonder, 
when, to my infinite surprize, I felt 
a warm substance descending upon my 


nose, which upon further and more 


accurate inquiry, I found reason to at- 
tribute to a cock and six hens, who were 
just poising themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of a comfortable nap, during the 
night, upon a tie of rafters. I own I 
was a little provoked at this accident, 
and expostulated sharply with Mrs. 
O’Shea upon the subject; but the same 
argument of Aeat that was submitted in 
favour of the cow, was urged with still 
more cogency on behalf of the hens, to 
whose reguiar laying, I was assured, 
warmth to be essentially necessary. 
Having nothing further to object on this 
point, I proceeded to search for my 
handkerchief to wipe off the unpleasant 
topic of our altercation, wher, to my still 
further dismay, my hand, in its progress 
to my pocket, “popped into the mouth of 
the calf, who, mistaking it for the accus- 
tomed ‘fist of Miss Molly O’Shea, began 
to suck it with the most indefatigable 
perseverance. From this last and most 
alarming dilemma I at length extricated 
myself, and having in vain offered some 
pecuniary remuneration for my enter- 
tainment, I departed with a high gense 
of the hospitality of my hosts, and with 
genuine concern that they were not bet- 
ter accommodated, 
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SCANDAL. 
Let scandal aione, and it will die away of itself; 
oppose it, and it will spread the faster. 
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The public attention has been in a 
very great degree excited by an account 
of the battle of Bunker’s hill, which 
lately appeared in the Port Folio, writ- 
ten by general Dearborn, and reflecting 
on the military conduct of general Put- 
nam during that memorable attack.— 
‘The friends of general Putnam are ris- 
ing in defence of his injured fame. The 
circumstance, as is very common in 
New England, appears to have become 
a party question there. Certainly every 
American is concerned in the reputa- 
tion of the heroes of our revolution, 
and it becomes the duty of every man 
to defend their characters from wrest 
aspersions. We, however, cannot think 
the period too distant to correct any 
errors which may have occurred in the 
history of those times. 

General Putnam, we should suppose, 
would be the last man on whom any one 
vould attempt to charge the crime of 
cowardice; yet such appears to be the 
allegation of gen. Dearborn. 

A son of gen. Putnam has published 
a pamphlet in vindication of his father’s 
fame. Col. Trumbull has published a 
letter, containing the substance of con- 
versation which he had with different 
English officers who were present at the 
battle of Bunker’s hill, tending to set 
the conduct of gen. Putnam in the light 
in which it has ever been viewed. ‘The 
high standing of the person by whom 
the attack upon the fame of the dead is 
made, renders it the duty of every per- 
son who feels an interest in the honour 
of his country, to investigate the rela- 
tive facts, and clear the fame of a hero 
from slander—or correct the history of 
our earlier days. 

— 

More effects of Lightning.—On the 
log-book of the ship Golconda, arrived 
at New York from Havre, is entered 
the following awful instance of the ef- 
tett of lightning:—* On the 21st of 
April, on the eastern end of the Banks 
of Newfoundland, received a stroke of 
lightning, which lifted every man two 
feet from the deck—the ship was in a 
flame for three minutes—the lightning 
descended the main spring stay, and set 
the union staysail on fire, but being wet, 
soon went out. Wm. White was so 
severely wounded, that his life is des- 
paired of. A heavy shower at the time, 
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probably saved the ship from destruc- 
tion.”’ 


At Stockbridge, on the 6th inst. be- 
tween 9 and 10 in the evening, the 
house of Mr. Northway, was struck 
with lightning. It passed from the roof 
into the cellar, marking its course with 
destruction; scarcely any of the inside 
of the building remains uninjured.— 
Two persons, a young woman and a 
child, were lying in the same bed, near 
a chimney—the young woman was so 
badly hurt, that although yet alive, small 
hopes ave entertained of her recovery. 
The child received no material injury. 
There were also a number of persons 
in different rooms in the house, yet none 
received any other injury than a severe 


shock. 


A severe thunder storm was expe- 
rienced in the vicinity of Springfield 
on the 6th inst. <A barn at Westfield, 
was struck by lightning, took fire, and 
was consumed, together with an ox and 
a calf. 


In Longmeadow, the corn barn of 
Samuel Keep, jr. was struck by light- 
ning, the boards were rent off from one 
end, from three to six feet wide, from 
top to bottom, and two fine hogs in a 
sty adjoining, instantly killed. ‘The 
lightning also descended the chimney 
of Mr. Keep’s house, and went out 
through the kitchen door, shivering the 
same considerably, without doing any 
other damage. ‘The imhabitants were 
in bed. Inasmall house about 8 rods 
from Mr. Keeps’s, two men and one 
woman were sitting by the fire, the 
whole were laid prostrate on the floor 
by the same flash, but no injury was 
done to their persons, or the house. 


Snow and Hail.—The western art 
of the state of New York, experienced, 
the latter end of last month, a greater 
fall of snow than has fell at any one 
time during the past winter. On the 
20th April, the mail stage went into 
Geneva on runners, and at Moscow, 
(not in Russia!) the snow was two feet 
deep. At Cornwall, one of the most 
violent hail storms ever felt, has occur- 
red, It came from sea, against the 
wind, being driven by an upper current 
of air over Blackheath point, taking a 
N. W. direction, and extending two 
miles in breadth. Many of the hail 
stones measured two inches and a half 
in circumference; they lay on the ground 
to the depth of six inches; but near 
hedges and in low places, they were 
three feet in depth. 


s 
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It is said the whole distance between 
Norwich, Con. and Newbern, N. C. 
760 miles,) can be passed in steam- 
boats, with the exception of less than 
60 miles land carriage, in 6 days! 


Letters from Italy announce that her 
Royal Highness, the princess of Wales, 
is in a very declining state of health. 

From a“ Lecture on Mechanics,” in 
the London papers, it is stated that a 
steam-boat had been made in Scotland, 
in the year 1781, * seven years before the 
first experiment in America, which took 
place in 1788, on the Delaware.” 

A young man of respectable connec- 
tions has been killed in London, ina 
boxing match. 


Gibralter accounts to the 4th ult. an- 
nounce that the plague continues to rage 
at Algiers, with great violence, and, that 
from 30 to 35 persons die of it every 
day. Ithad also spread to Oran, where 
it was making great ravages. 

ED -)> ae 

Departed this life, in the 69th year 
of her age, Mrs. Zaida Taylor, after a 
long and painful illness, which she bore 
with a degree of patience and christian 
fortitude rarely witnessed. It is seldom 
the privilege of any of the human fa- 
mily, to be blest with so much native 
goodness, and to live a life of such uni- 
form excellence, as did our departed 
friend. Without making an ostenta- 
tious show of religion, she kept in view 
the golden rule,,‘ do unto all men as 
ye would they should do unto you”— 
she left the fast-fading treasures of this 
transitory life, without a sigh of regret, 
or a desire longer to inherit them; clear- 
ly evincing thereby, that she willingly 
exchanged time for a blessed eternity. 
She expressed to her weeping family 
her hope and confidence in the Lord. 
Death, therefore, brought no terrors, 
she smiled at the grim messenger, and 
slept in peace. A. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The number of our. correspondents 
almost daily increase, particularly in the 
poetic department; we give them a 
hearty welcome. 

The writer of a piece on “ Battle,” 
certainly possesses talents, but the errors 
which are conspicuous in juvenile pro- 
ductions, are discernable in his piece— 
we hope he will favour us with his cor- 
respondence on a more pleasing subject. 

Our fair correspondents, Ellen, De- 
lia and Elizabeth, are silent this week. 
We hope they are doubling their favours 
for the next, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATIL._ 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
=—=_ 


ON BREAKING A CORNELIAN BREAST-PIN, IN 
FORM OF A CROSS. 
~ 
Ah, emblem of thy former owner’s life, 
How oft dost thou remind me of her days; 
She, lke thyself was beauteous, yet would strife, 
From envy rising, mark her well meaut ways. 


A thousand ways I trace thee like my love; 

‘thy polish’d form her polish’d manners show; 
Thy shape—a cross, this world to her must prove; 
Thou’rt broke—her heart was almost broken too. 


’ Tis true thou’rt hard—I trace a semblance there; 
Slander in vain essays to wound her rest: 

Than she or thou, no jewel is more fair; 

Like her, thou’rt form’d to grace a constant breast. 


———— 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


Messrs. Chandler & Goodman— 


J was induced to write the following, by being 
charged (and that veryincorreetly) with ‘‘ staring” 
in the face of a fair friend ef mine—lI assert I mere- 
ly gazed. 


And must I never gaze or “ stare” 

On eyes, that black and brilliant are, 

Or on a face, whose features show 

A mind exempt from care and woe? 
Impossible. 


And when I view thy lovely mein, 

Where nymph-like gracefulness is seen, 

Could then my eyes be drawn away 

By paper’d walls or tapestry? 
Impossible. 


Or when I hear thy charming voice, 
Could I revert my eyes of choice, 
And ne’er indulge one glance to see 
Beauty in sweet variety? 

Impossible. 


Sure lovely fair, thou mus. admit, 
To Cupid’s power we all submit; 
Then let me cast my eyes on thee, 
Oh, let me gaze, in charity, 

Nor say it is—Im possible. 


ANSELY. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
Rise, vivifying light of day 
In all thy splendour rise, 
And, with refulgent beams, array 
The azure-vaulted skies. 


Draw the dark curtain of the night, 
That shrouds the world in gloom, 
Disperse the sombre beams with light, 

That makes all nature bloom. 


And when thy orient beams are spread 
O’er nature’s smiling face, 

In charms appear the flow’ry mead, 
That sparkling dew-drops grace. 


Secure on high, the feather’d throng 
In blissful union meet, 
And swell their sweet melkdioous songs, 
Thy first approach to greet 
ANSELY. 


» 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
Oh, bend thy blue eye’s magic beam, 
Sweet lovely maid, no more on me; 
Reeali not back the faintest gleam 
Of former joys and misery. 


There’s someting in that glance of thine, 
Revives the thought of former joys, 
Makes me at destiny repine, 

And all my present peace destroys. 


There was a time when I was blest, 
If blest on earth frail man can be; 
When not a sigh disturb’d my breast, 
Nor sorrow’s face was known to me. 


But oh, this sunshine did not last; 
Soon rose the dark obscuring cloud— 
Proud in afiliction, to its blast, 

In stubborn pride, | silent bow’d. 


She, whom I lov’d, in evil hour, 
Withdrew her pleasing smiles from me— 
False to her promise, my frail flower 
Return’d my love with treachery. 


She dimm’d the lustre of the eye, 

‘That sparkled when it saw her smile, 
And taught an artless heart to sigh, 

That thought her wholly free from guile. 


By heav’nly resignation taught, 

Her follies I can now forgive; 

Yes—can forgive, the woes she wrought, 
But which she never can retrieve. 


Yes—I forgive the deed unkind, 
From memory’s seat blot it away; 
1 drive it ever from my mind, 
Forgetting her, who did betray. 


But if revolving years shall bring 

A cloud on her prosperity, 

And she be doom’d to feel the sting, 
The sting of keen adversity, 


May I, before that hcur draws nigh, 

Be wrapt in death’s eternal sleep:— 

I could not bear to hear her sigh, 

"would break my heart to see her weep. 
HENRY. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO HANNAH. 


How lovely is the blooming rose, 

Whose blushing cheek with beauty glows; 

Just so is thine, in innocence array’d— 

In all their native loveliness display’d. 
MORTIMER. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO ELLEN. 


When sickness wann’d your rosy check, 
And dimm’d your brightly sparkling eye, 
My heart its rashiness then condemn’d, 
Nor would my conduct justify. 


By fancy’s eye, I saw your forny, 
Wasted by pale disezse away; 

I saw you bending to its power; 

I saw it all, and felt dismay. 


I, too, had lent my cruel aid, 

Yo darken more afiliction’s frown; 

I added force to sorrows weight, 
And help’d to sink your spirits down. 








Ungenerous act! how could I thus, 
F’en in appearance, be unkind; 2 
How could I dare to slight you so, ; 
And wring the fibres of your mind? 


Tho’ once a momentary slight, 
You sternly bade my passion feel, 
Yet surely thy rebuke was just, 
And I admire your candour still. 


BE NER. “ 
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You wore no dark malicious garb 
To veil resentment from my view, 
No guileful smile did you assume 
To strike me with a deadlier blow. 
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But when I err’d you plainly spoke, 
And show’d a mind devoid of guile, 
You quickly told me of my fault, 
Nor hid your wrath beneath a smile. + 

ARTHUR. 
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AN ODE TO ADVERSITY. 


Adversity! whose gloomy face 
Still haunts my wearied eye; 
What bosom can thy sorrows chase, 
By thee once doom’d to sigh? 


Chill blew the winds when thou wert bern, 
And evw’ry cloud roll’d slow; 

Each flowret droop’d, but left a thorn 
To hail the child of woe, 
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But soft the air that moment rang 4 
Adversity was stay’d; 3 
She could not move while heavenly sang 
A calm and tranquil maid. 


Descending soon, with steady mein, 
She rais’d her azure eye, 

All gaz’d upon the heav’nly queen, 
And check’d was every sigh. 


“ Adversity,” she cried, “ no more 
¥> ? 


* Shall rule with bleeding dart; 
***Tis Fortitude has gain’d the shore, 
** Let sighs and tears depart. 


“* Tho’ still she spreads her dreary gloom, 
** Where my firm sons reside; 

** Soon flowers shall rise and sweetly bloom, 
** In all their wonted pride.” 


She said—no more shall sorrow dew 
The cheek with endless tears, 
Sinee fortitude in glory’s view, 
With her more bright appears. 





LOVE. 


Love, like the bee, with gentle power, 
Extracts the honey of delight; 

Sips every sweet—nor wounds the flower, 
On which the tender pinions light. 
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